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IV e are proud to print this unique and expressive story . 

WHO SHALL COMMAND 
THE SKYLARK 

"People of Orphalese, you can muffle the drum, and you can 
loosen the strings of the lyre, but who shall command the sky- 
lark not to sing?” 

Janie examined the long, pink worm closely. She kept her eyes 
fastened on the little rings which expanded and contracted so 
mysteriously and somehow stayed together to make the worm. 
Janie held her breath as it slowly made an undetermined path 
across the hem of her frock, which had spread itself in front of 
her. The pebbly sand under her knees began to distract her at- 
tention, so she sat back on her plump folded legs and looked with 
dismay as the worm wobbled off, seemingly to feel her momen- 
tary indulgence in comfort at the expense of his importance. 

Jane Marie Huff was very happy this morning. Last night she 
had acquired a new possession. It really wasn’t hers until early 
this morning, though, when it became interesting. It sounded 
like the wind in the valley below the magic castle (this was in 
her favorite story). It sounded round and hollow and far away, 
and sent funny little shivers up her back when her mother played 
a simple experimental tune on it. Flute — the name sounded right 
for it. 

Since the worm had drawn itself up and looked dead lying 
there in the sun, Janie returned to her flute and became inter- 
ested again. It was small and her inquisitive fingers covered the 
holes so completely and easily that, for a moment, she felt very 
assured and growm-up. It was rather annoying to find that no 
sound came when she blew in it the way she had seen her mother 
do. She tried lifting her fingers one at a time and was rewarded 
by hearing again the sound which made her story so much more 
beautiful. The golden castle, under which the wind sang, didn’t 
seem as bright to her now as she had first imagined it; it seemed 
more familiar, with windows like other houses, and just more 
sunshine instead of gold. Janie sat on her backdoor step for some 
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time, fascinated by the new toy which she felt to be the most 
serious and valuable thing she had been given— not like the 
colored crayons and balloons. 

From the steps Janie could see the whole yard where she 
played. There was a sand box to one side, partly under the shade 
of the tree where her swing was. The black kitty with the white 
paw was stretched out on the grass in the middle of the yard, 
sunning and carefully washing his face; he was completely ignor- 
ing his twin who was desperately trying to disengage Janies 
jump-rope from the vine growing on the wooden fence. 

Bobby, unfortunately for the cat, chose this moment to relieve 
his boredom by seeking new worlds. Janie, as well as her pet, 
was not overjoyed by the prospect of a visitor. She had so much 
to occupy herself with this morning. 

“What’s that?” Bobby spotted the flute instantly. 

“It’s mine. It’s a flute.” Janie wavered between shownig off 
• her accomplishment and expressing her resentment at the intru- 
sion by silence. She compromised by explaining that she had a 
flute. 

The visitor decided to get back to the flute by way of the 
worm, for he and Jane had shared worms before. This one 
looked rather small, but he wisely refrained from saying so. 

“Poke him. I bet he’s dead.” 

“No. He’s asleep.” 

Janie remembered the slow, spring-like way it moved, and 
reached for a thin, dried stem with which to wake the worm. 

“He looks like one I went fishing with one time. I wonder why 
fish think they’re good.” 

After a great deal of prodding the worm began his aimless 
motion, which always seemed designed only to prove that he 
could move. 

There was something in the shaded, contented yard, still but 
pleasantly noisy, that made the children restless and dissatisfied 
with the poky worm. 

Bobby had an inspiration. “Let’s see what it looks like inside. 
I bet there isn’t anything but rubber.” 

He felt in his pocket for the rusty but partly restored jack- 
knife he had found. The little girl was horrified to see his inten- 
tion and grabbed the ugly, pink thing to protect it. Bobby had 
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completely exhausted his diplomacy, so he took the direct method 
in achieving his end, and seized the hand with the worm. A 
shuffle followed in which the worm miraculously escaped and 
Bobby was persuaded to go home to pout. Puffing and angry, 
Janie sat down to hunt for the thing she had defended. It was 
lying a few feet from the forgotten jack-knife, with something 
like a slow shudder moving along its length. The old fascination 
returned to Janie, but somehow it had lost something of its 
individuality and had become like one of the dolls which belonged 
so to her that she might decide all about it. She watched the 
ripple with a detached emotion and suddenly felt very bored with 
the little yard. She supposed it really didn’t matter about the old 
worm anyway. Were the little bands hollow inside or was it all 
filled up like chickens were? 

Janie chipped off another piece of the rust from the knife 
and eyed the worm. If he moved again . . . She fleetingly thought 
of her flute which had lain deserted for so long now, but she 
couldn’t seem to put down the knife. Then — he moved. Janie was 
not a cruel child. As a matter of fact, she had a very tender, pro- 
tective attitude toward small, helpless things; but something of 
the impatience of the moment and her curiosity made her bring 
the dull knife across the pink, slightly moving body. With a sud- 
den movement the two halves gave a crippled lurch, and Janie 
sat wide-eyed and horrified. She jumped back with revulsion as 
one part moved toward her knee. For many long minutes Janie 
sat awed by the worm she had killed. 

The yard wasn’t happy now. In an effort to ignore the change 
she returned to her flute. Again it made no sound on her first 
trial, but Janie remembered her earlier mistakes and placed her 
fingers exactly as she had before. It made no sound. .Janie sat 
very still. She could no longer hear the sound of the wind below 
the magic castle. 


Jean Walker. 
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I 

Wonder of all wonders, you are alive tonight 

Vibrating in every aimless, wandering wind 

That sighs of sad and nameless sorrows to the sleeping grass . 

Beauty of all beauties, I feel your pulse, 

And ache in the drug like sweetness of the April night. 

Sorrow of all sorrows, I hear your tears, 

In the plaintive mystery of the cricket's song . 

Nameless woe, too deep for understanding, 

Heart of all hearts, soul of all souls 
You are awake tonight, 

And in my heart rekindle 

Old passions whose remembrance is pain, 

And long dead raptures too keen for me to bear. 

II 

Now love is dead, 

But I am glad it died like this, 

In pain and fury and fire, 

Dying like the setting sun. 

Far worse if it had died 
Like grey twilight, indifferently. 

For what has lived, 

Bright and shining and wonderous as the sun, 

Must die like it, 

In magnificance and pain. 


Ill 

W c seized the flower gaily 
Then sadly watched it die 
As we held it in our hands. 

And so we learned 

What all who love must know, 

That love is a dream, a misty phantom 
Whose pursuit is rapture 
But whose capture is painful 
As the bitter dregs of poison 
That murders all who drink. 
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IV 

Oh God, what magic is in April? 

IF hat is her secret? 

JVhat the power that through all time 
Has touched the hearts of men . 

Perhaps it is the beauty of a woman , flower scented, 
Smiling, with eyes half full of glimmering tears. 

Perhaps it is the wonder of the nameless sorrow 
That lingers about all truely lovely things. 

V 

Oh, what mysteries lie within these notfes, 

What power, what strange elusive power, 

That bears in every strain, ghosts 
That dance, and run, and leap 
O f er the pastures of my consciousness, 

And weeping, poignant ghosts 
Whispering of unremembered sorrows, 

And sharp , knifing ghosts that enter into my heart 

And stab with old passions 

And the sickness of forgotten shame. 

Oh God, what power is this that delves 
Into the dark, dark land of perished thought 
And drags forth these screaming ghosts 
To torture me with thoughts too cruel to bear 
And memories beyond the realm of tears. 

Ghosts, hovering in each silvered note, 

Rushing in, laughing, taunting like insane. 

Away/ 

I cannot bear this aching sickness of remembrance. 

VI 

Perhaps I would not love you 
If you were not here. 

Perhaps if you went far away 
All the passion which surges up 
And almost breaks my heart, 

All the magic of quiet secrets shared 
And laughter , and our words, 

All this would fade away 
And die somewhere in the quiet sunset 
Or in the song of wandering winds 
And I would forget to love you 

Perhaps, if you went far away. Betsy Hopkins. 


First place tie — Poetry. 


Flame 

Should my life ever chance to seem 
A flaming torch in an earthman’s dream , 

Or steady light in a zvise man 9 s eyes , 

Or glow of stars in deep velvet skies , 

It matters naught what is thought of me 
For I myself will reflection be. 

I feel consumed by a burning fire 

That lifts me up from this earth 9 s dark mire! 

The flame is in me, I know it well — 

I sense its presence in every cell. 

The light 9 s not mine, I deserve no praise, 


For it has been kindled all my days; 

It was fired and it has been fed 

By all who have blazed the trail ahead. 

And I have borrowed it, every bit ; 

I 9 ve taken the pieces to make them fit 
Into a pattern — this flame you see; 

But I 9 m just the holder — the flame 9 s not me . 

Jane Schmidt. 


\ 
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First place tie — Poetry. 


Phantom 

I dreamed of you last night , 

But only the haunting 
memory remains; 

I cannot recall the whole dream — 
when I try to remember your 
face — your features — 

All that comes to me is the 

feeling of your presence — 
Always near; yet it is like grasping 
the wind. 

Betty Faye Holt. 


Contentment 

It’s cool here — 

fVind playing with my hair, 

Sky shaded that blue peculiar 
to late August, 

Clouds drifting lazily on — 

No set course except east. 

The grass — 

IV arm under the sun — 

Giving a musty tang to the air 

That’s only recognizable in summer. 
A motherly oak 

Spreading her branches over me 
As a brooding hen, 

Sheltering, shading, giving peace 
and restfulness 
fVith every stir of leaves. 

Betty Faye Holt. 
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Maya 


One profound moment. 

To feel the whole consciousness lost to the power 
tVhich surely must be Soul. 

To be dumb to the urgency of expressing a beauty so intimate 
That words, music, and color seem inadequate. 

To believe so strongly that doubt and fear must follow. 

Then to be vaguely conscious of the sudden hollowness 
Left by the receding emotion; 

V aguely conscious of the wind drying a tear 

Of which the now-objective mind is indifferently but curiously 

aware. 

Jean Walker. 


Thunder 


V oice from the heavens 

Thundering in tones of immensity that render a song 
T oo beautiful for my human heart to receive 
fVithoul a twinge and quiver at the intensity 
Of all that is in the message of the skies; 

IVhy voice, do you speak to met 
/ am but a mortal also . . . 

d mortal whose flesh will know the earthy sensations 
Of love, hate, jealousy, remorse; 

Oh you who speak to me in sounds that 

Make my being a thing no longer bound to this limiting earth, 
Is there a bit of immortality within my searching reach ? 

t 

Meg Smith. 
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JVhat are your suppressed desires f 

LIFE'S EXTRAS 

The city newsboy hawking his papers on a crowded sidewalk 
has always been a glamorous and appealing figure to me. For 
years I was secretly envious of the boys who stood on street 
corners and yelled “Extra!” Always an integral part of the 
excitement and yet aloof from it and wiser than all the rest, 
they imparted their wisdom to the frenzied throngs in a manner 
that filled me with awe. How I longed to be one of them ! 

There were very few extras in Harlan, and when they did ap- 
pear the lucky dealers were ten-year-old schoolboys. Although 
I wanted desperately to sell extras, I could see no way to man- 
age it. I was eighteen. I had missed my opportunity in my youth, 
and now it was too late. I was too old to go to the newspaper 
office and apply for a position selling extras. 

I was not entirely successful in reconciling myself to the in- 
evitable, but I derived a vicarious satisfaction from projecting 
myself into the character of every newsboy in the movies. How 
wonderful it would be to force my way through a high-strung, 
emotional crowd, half-oblivious of my presence and yet un- 
consciously keyed to still higher pitch by my words! Extra-a- — 
extra-a — read — all-1 — a-bout — it! Crime — murder — war — vic- 
tory^— death — destruction — tragedy — denouement ! How they 
would fight to buy the papers I was selling! I would have a cross- 
section of humanity at my feet, rushing, shoving, pushing people 
aside to get to me — slinging some money at me — grabbing a pa- 
per — yelling, “Keep the change, Buddy!” Only they wouldn’t 
yell “Buddy,” because I was a girl, and too old to sell extras — 
and that thought always brought me back to harsh reality. 

The war came — and there were extras. There were murders, 
strikes, trials, explosions, disasters— and extras. The president 
died and there were extras. I watched the newsboys fling their 
dramaitc messages to the winds; I saw them in newsreels, always 
surrounded by rushing, excited hordes, and I longed with all my 
heart for a chance to emulate them. 

I was repressed. Probably if my desire to sell extras had never 
been satisfied I would have gone on living an apparently normal 
life for a while, but my shackled soul would slowly have become 
an overtaxed repository of innumerable repressions, inhibitions. 
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and suppressed desires. Then suddenly I would have gone ber- 
serk, murdered a newsstand proprietor, and made off to the 
nearest street-corner with all the papers I could carry. And there 
people would have found me at last, pitifully hawking my “ex- 
tras.” 

But the end of the war came, and I was working on a news- 
paper. The eventful day began for me at 5 130 a.m. with the first 
bulletins and alerts. The official confirmation didn’t come until 
after the regular edition was already on the streets, so the extra 
didn’t go to press until around 7 p.m. Then I realized that I had 
nothing else to do but sit at my desk and sell papers to people 
who came to the office for them. Such a dull way to end an excit- 
ing day 1 

People had started gathering at the courthouse across the 
street, and by now all the streets in the vicinity were packed with 
excitement and fireworks and yelling, dancing crowds. 

“I’m going to sell extras!” — and before anyone could stop me 
I grabbed the stack of papers from the desk and dashed out into 
the center of the screaming, hysterical mass of people. 

It was a thousand times as wonderful as I had ever imagined 
it could be. My thirty or forty papers were gone in as many 
seconds, and I dashed back to the press for more. I fought my 
may through the crowds, and people thrust money on me and 
I threw it into a sack and when the sack was full and the papers 
gone I returned to the office for more. 

People poured into the town for hours. By the time all the 
miners and their families had come in from the mining camps, 
the little county seat was overflowing with people. I yelled until 
my throat ached and my ears roared. I dashed around until my 
knees were weak and my feet ached and my head pounded, and 
I was never so happy in my life. 

At last the crowds began to thin out, the dancing was over, 
and the fireworks silenced. The newsboys — we newsboys — filed 
in wearily, and the circulation manager began his tabulations. 
There were dozens of newsboys around, but I had sold more pa- 
pers than any of them. For days afterward I was kidded about 
my demotion, but my employer, a man of wonderful under- 
standing and a sense of humor, was amused — fortunately — and 
said that I was “the best newsboy the Enterprise ever had.” 

Ruby Layson 


Second place tie — Poetry. 


Master, I Am Thine 

You have wanted me to love you. 

Yet, you never forced me to. 

If, to dominate, you’d tried; 

I would have fled away to hide. 

The gun-shy antelope, you knew, 

IV ho only tread where soft ferns grew. 
You knew you had to gain my trust; 

An open heart and hand you thrust. 

And I, in time, crept up to see 
IVhat it was you offered me .. . 
Finding, when my pride I’d rent, 

The sweetest nectar — Heaven sent. 

And now, the greatest pleasure find 
In saying, “Master, I am Thine.” 

Courtney Knight. 


Second place tie — Poetry. 


A burning, yearning, maddening thing, 
A silent and a saddening thing, 

A warm and glowing romantic thing, 

A violent, painful, gnawing thing, 

A doomed and rather helpless thing, 
An overpowering, puzzling thing 
A frightening, yet a vital thing : 


LOVE 


Meg Smith. 
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A fVesleyanne finds a place to be alone . 


AFTERNOON ON A HILL 


She sits upon a tiny hill, and the wind blows softly through 
her golden hair. Smiling sun . . . cloudless sky . . . soft, rolling 
turf broken only by the curve of a wee stream and an over-hang- 
ing willow, which is coming into leaf. At her feet a patch of 
pale-blue flowers (forget-me-nots?) peep shyly over the grass 
blade tops. All the earth seems quite too lovely. Could there be 
trouble anywhere? 

The yellow forsythia above her head sways in the wind nod- 
ding, “Never.” Beside her, nuzzled against Nature’s breast, the 
close-cropped hillside mosses whisper, “Could it be?” Still, 
blessed Phoebus glistens gloriously on a small, still, stark straw. 
All is serene. Nature is having a festival for her delight. 

And yet, the papers say there is trouble — almost everywhere. 
And w f hen she is around others, there is restlessness and lips 
whispering, “Another war?” A feeling of panic, of undue haste! 
Is it all necessary? What a pity — that our noble statesmen don’t 
have time for an afternoon on a hill. . . . No time to loll with 
Nature ... to feel the pulse of the kindred spirit who nurtures 
us all. No! they are busy. Time is short. They must solve the 
problems of a weary w T orld. Thousands of people in tired 
Europe need help. It is rumored that a great, black bear is 
roaming hungrily through the cold, desolate stretches of Fin- 
land, over the Balkan hills, and hoping to gain the sunny moun- 
tains of Italy. 

It seems the only peaceful person on earth is our girl on the 
hill. When troubled, she turns to communion with Nature to gain 
content. ’Tis a shame that weary diplomats and the fevered 
peoples of Europe have no chance for a chat with Nature. To 
our hillside girl Nature is God incarnate, and an afternoon on a 
hill seems to solve things for her. It could do none of us harm. 
If it did not inspire a solution to our problem, then perhaps it 
would dissolve them. At any rate we could meet on a common 
godly ground. 
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Do you recognize our humble golf course on one of those 
rare but glorious days that only a weatherbound Wesleyanne 
can appreciate fully? Perch on the hill sloping down to the course 
on the side of Wortham, and you, too, may realize its splendor 
and experience an equal enlightenment. 

Courtney Knight. 


My yearning is for moments dead, 

For seconds filled with joy, 
Remembered with a pleasant pang 
That I would not destroy, 

Of moments on a mountain-top 
Whence feeling since has fled, 

Of moments gay with children’s play 
Of loved ones who are dead. 

They will not come to me again, 

The days for which I long; 

The happy moments of the past 
Have faded like a song. 

Ruby Layson. 


Recompense 


The days, bright coins spent by Time , 

Slip through unwilling fingers; 

One after one they go, none pause — 

I watch them go and few remain, 

My golden four-years’ hoard — that hoard 
I took in eager, grateful hands, 

And reveled in, and thought 
fVould last forevermore — 

Has dwindled, is dwindling, and is gone. 

And what have I, you say, to show A 

For all this richness spent ? 

Of knowledge, or of JVisdom, Culture, 

Or of Social Grace? There must be 
Recompense, you say, and ask 
If I have gotten Understanding? 

My answer — this: 

I go now, and when I go, 

I leave white-columned, red-brick walls, 

Green lawns, a weeping willow tree, 

A plot Spring fills with daffodils, 

An arching window that the moon looks through, 
A fountain in a sparkling pool, 

A quiet, lovely peace, and 
A little part of me. 

/ go now, and when I go, 

I take away a hoard of memories — 

Memories to live and walk with me: 

I It have friendship’ s board and fireside, 
Friendship’s eyes and steady hands; 

The shared love of wind and hill and star, 

The magic of the kiss of souls, 

The keen delight of meeting minds, 

The warmth of laughter, and of dreams, 

The deep content of words unsaid. 
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I go now — yes , because the days run out, 
The days of tears and laughter — 

Of life and love and wonder. 

The hoard is spent, the gold is gone, 

And I go now, heart rich with recompense. 

Libba Harman. 


This poem, which has never appeared in print anywhere, re- 
ceived First Honorable Mention in the Society Prize Contest 
of the Poetry Society of Georgia in 1944 , Samuel Gaillard 
Stoney, Charleston writer, was judge of the contest. 

To a College Senior 

Beneath the shadow of these trees we two 
Have walked in distant worlds, oh very young, 

And words of mine, for all they meant to you 
I might have uttered in an alien tongue. 

The shrewd and curious who tried in vain 
To find a path to your enchanted wood 
You skillfully eluded. You remain 
Aloof ; immune from being understood. 

Only today / noted with surprise 
A look that lingered as you turned to go, 

Puzzled and unaccustomed in your eyes. 

JVe might be able to converse, I know, 

Except that now, with wisdom none can teach 
You sense the sad futility of speech. 

Eunice Thomson. 


Who Was He? 


Mother , pray, who was he? 

Mother, how he spoke to me! 

There upon the meadow hill, 

Looking down, so pale, so still, 

Like a frozen cloud he stood , 

Like my soldier made of wood . 

Yet his face was wondrous fair, 

And his beauty wondrous rare, 

Mother, when he saw me near, 
Mother, then he shed a tear. 

Suddenly I lost all fear, 

For he seemed so kind, so dear. 

Then he took my hand in his, 

Then he said that I was his. 

And he turned to look again, 
Downward toward a world of men. 

Mother, then he sighed a sigh, 
Mother, then I begged him why. 

“Look below you, child of man, 

Look at all this while you can . 

Ask me why? I cannot tell, 

IV hen man's made his earth a hell. 

For I gave him Truth and Love, 

Like to those in heaven above ” 

Mother, then he gave a sob. 

M other, then his blood did throb. 

Out of ugly wounds I saw . 

And his hands grew sore and raw. 

Then he raised his tear-streaked face 
And he cried, “Oh, give me grace! 

Bear the pain I must, but oh! n 
And he wept and wept in woe. 
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Mother , then I looked below, 

IV hat he saw I do not know. 

But I searched in vain to see, 

IVhat had brought him agony. 

Black pits, corpses — nothing more 
Than you said were boasts of war. 
Mother, pray, what did he see f 
Mother, pray, who was he? 

Leanora Dippy. 


I knew our happiness was ending then — 

IVhen we parted, 

Broken-hearted 

/ knew you would not come to me again. 

You smiled at me; 

IVith bleak dismay 
/ wondered at 
Your carefree way, 

But I, too, forced upon my lips a smile — 

A brave if little, 

Brightly brittle 

Smile that hid my aching heart a while. 

For you were blind; 

And I had vowed 
/ would not speak : 

I was too proud. 

No solace for my sorrow have I spurned, 

For / must let 
My heart forget — 

But, ah, my love, my love, had you but turned. 

Ruby Layson. 


A novel that is different . . . 

TIDES OF MONT ST-MICHEL 

Seldom does a modern writer reach far back into medieval 
traditions and institutions on which much of our culture is based, 
for material. Yet, Roger Verccl has done a great service for 
the modern world in placing a contemporary drama against 
the background of the stately old cathedral-fortress, Mont St- 
Michel. This medieval French landmark is familiar to all stu- 
dents of literature and art as well as to the readers of Henry 
Adams who immortalized this old shrine in his pictorial, infor- 
mative book on the subject. 

The author was born in France during the last part of the 
nineteenth century. He saw service in World War I, then set- 
tled down to a quiet life in Southern France, teaching literature 
in the small college at St. Malo. He has written many novels 
dealing with the sea or with adventure in foreign countries. 
Vercel is a lover of adventure, yet he seldom visits the places 
he describes. Few of his books have been translated into Eng- 
lish but “Tides of Mont St-Michel” has been simply and skill- 
fully done. 

In the book, Andre Brelet, cultured and sensitive Frenchman, 
is driven by necessity into the position of one of the twelve guides 
to the medieval abbey. His shallow', luxury-loving wife makes it 
quite clear that she hates the place and the descent in the social 
scale which their new position represents. She urges her husband 
to look for a better post. The dignity and beauty of Mont St- 
Michel takes possession of Andre and he refuses to leave when 
his wife does. 

There is no hero or heroine in this book unless it is the cathe- 
dral itself. As the cover of the book describes, “this place is the 
granite mass at the mouth of the Couesnon, where, facing the 
sea, a great abbey-fortress, with shops and houses huddling at 
its flank, towers beneath the upspread wings and the uplifted 
sword of the Archangle Michael.” It is Mont St-Michel, with 
all that the name embraces: abbey and little town, racing tides 
and treacherous sands. The people in the little town which lies 
in the shadow of the cathedral exist only to care for and to show 
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the building to tourists. Naturally Laura Brelet, who is incap- 
able of appreciating the worth and beauty of her surroundings, 
is unhappy. The story becomes insignificant and often the por- 
trayal of character is weak. The author makes up for this loss 
of character portrayal in the beautiful description of the abbey 
in different lights, in different seasons, and in different hours of 
the day. One comes to appreciate the classic beauty of the abbey 
seen through the mist or gleaming under a blanket of snow. It 
is a novel of place and atmosphere rather than story. The tradi- 
tions of the cathedral which the author expresses simply and 
tersely makes the book free of the criticism which usually ac- 
companies modern books, that is, whether or not it will last. 
“Tides of Mont St-Michel” will last because Mont St-Michel, 
embodiment of the hope, the fears, the aspirations of the crea- 
tive medieval mind, has lasted. Its spiritual attraction has drawn 
multitudes over many centuries. 

Anne Strozier. 




Answers on page 29. 


How Well Do You Know Your Faculty? 

1. Who hides books left in the hall? 

a) Dr. Bruce 

b) Mrs. Johnson 

c) Dr. Wolf 

d) Miss Johnson 

2. Who-ahem-does this-ahem-sentence-ahem-remind you-ahem 
of? 

a) Dr. Stewart 

b) Dr. Gignilliat 

c) Dr. Sawyer 

d) All of them 

3. Who cracked his skull trying to keep on the subject one day? 

a) Mr. Gwin 

b) Mr. Gwin 

c) Mr. Gwin 

d) Mr. Gwin 

4. Who scrubbed the Mt. Vernon porch with Spic and Span? 

a) Mr. Samson and Miss Simonson 

b) Miss Parker and Doc Howell 

c) Miss Voelkel and Miss Candler 

d) Dr. Akers and Mr. Bennett 

5. Who offers the roughest course? 

a) Dr. Gignilliat 

b) Miss Broome 

c) Dr. Porter 

d) Miss Tombaugh 

6. Who sponsors the sophomore international class? “Is that 
clear?” 

a) Miss Waterhouse 

b) Dr. Sherriff 

c) Miss Kern 

d) Dr. Wiggins 

7. Who is nuts about nuts? 

a) Mr. Redmond 

b) Miss Stinson 

c) Dr. Thoburn 

d) Miss White 
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8. Who jumped off the table to illustrate the fall of Rome? 

a) Miss Donelly 

b) Miss Gibson 

c) Mr. Avent 

d) Mr. Daniel 

9. What foreign language master is now being a nuisance at 
the conservatory? 

a) Dr. Stewart 

b) Miss Broome 

c) Dr. Gin 

d) Mr. O’Brien 

10. Who is the only man privileged to make love on the loggia? 

a) Mr. Redmond 

b) Mr. Daniel 

c) Dr. Bruce 

d) Silas Johnson Simmons 


Honorable Mention — Short Story. 

How little we know, how little we understand . . . 


BUS RIDE 

Jane climbed wearily on the tired looking bus, took in the dull 
faced passengers at a glance, then sank into the only available 
seat with a sigh. Why did a perfectly marvelous week-end al- 
ways have to end with this hideous bus ride back to school? And 
as if the heat and the second section junk heap that passed for 
a bus weren’t bad enough she had to sit by this stupid looking 
woman. My only hope, she thought, is that she doesn't seem to 
he the talkative type. Funny, but I don't think she even knows 
I'm here. 

Somewhat amazed by this unusual circumstance — for she 
seldom went unnoticed — Jane began to look more carefully at 
the woman beside her. Fairly young, but shabby and disheveled, 
the woman continued to stare out of the closed window, com- 
pletely unaware of Jane’s contemptuous scrutiny. After some 
minutes of ignoring her companion and trying to settle herself 
comfortably on the hot scratchy seat, Jane could stand it no 
longer. 

“Do you mind opening the window? It seems awfully stuffy 
in here.” 

No answer. Was the woman deaf or just pretending not to 
hear her? Jane repeated her request in her clear shrill voice 
poking impatiently at her companion’s arm to insure attention. 
Slowly the woman turned her white unseeing face toward Jane. 
Automatically she droned back Jane’s question with a trance- 
like lack of understanding. “Open the window?” Then as if 
coming back to reality through a great effort she thrust her life- 
less-looking hand toward the window frame. 

Jane pushed her damp hair petulantly back from her fore- 
head. Yes she was right. The woman w r as certainly an idiot. 
How else could she sit there on this unbearably hot day w r ithout 
realizing the window was closed? Now’ she was pulling at the 
catch. One nail rasped across the pane of glass as her hand 
slipped and Jane shuddered at the sudden tearing sound. With 
amazement she noticed then that the woman was shaking, actual- 
ly trembling as her hand again fumbled and groped across the 
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window. Once she tugged at it painfully, weakly, leaving a crack 
through which the eager wind rushed against her face. Her 
energy apparently exhausted by this slight effort, she fell back 
against the seat, her white face pushed into the sticky felt up- 
holstery. 

Jane could not be sure whether or not her companion was cry- 
ing, since her face was turned away. Her first thought was that 
the woman was in a state bordering on hysteria and that she 
must help her gain control of herself. Air, that's the first thing, 
she decided. Quickly reaching across the shivering creature at 
her side she jerked the window wide open. At the sudden shock 
of inrushing air the woman gave one cry of inexpressible pain, 
then quietly fainted into insensible blackness. 

This was kinder than the agony which had lashed her for 
hours. She had been oblivious of her surroundings, unaware of 
anything except the picture that stayed so vividly before her 
eyes. Frances had not even meant to get on the bus — not with- 
out Fred. Such desertion was unthinkable. Maybe he was a 
drunken good-for-nothing as her friends said, but she loved him, 
and that was enough. No, she had not meant to leave, only sud- 
denly she had found herself in the bus station, pushing her way 
through the jostling crowd, conscious only that she must run 
from something behind her that was too terrible to bear. 

Then on the bus, the flight momentraily ended, merciless mem- 
ory had returned. Again she saw Fred coming toward her, drunk, 
angry at her “constant nagging,” waving his big hands in her 
face. She hadn’t meant to hurt him, even in her disgust and dis- 
appointment she wouldn’t have hurt him. She had simply tried 
to push him away. Only one push, then he was falling, and frozen 
with the sudden realization of danger, she saw the open window 
just behind him. An eternity which she would relive forever had 
passed in those sickening seconds. There was a scream, a crash, 
the terrifying sound of shattering glass, the frenzied effort to 
save him — then, nothing. Nothing left except a broken window 
through which the wind blew against her and the image of a 
face, full of fear and horror, falling down — down — down I 

The breeze swept through the bus window cruelly bringing 
back consciousness and memory. Somewhere a voice was calling. 
Not Fred now, but a silly girl who wished to revive her, to make 
her leave the beautiful peace of forgetfulness into which she had 
fallen. 
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“Really, Betty, I’ve never had such a bus ride. It was stifling 
hot, and I was bored stiff, since of course I never sit next to any- 
one the least bit interesting. There was a bit of excitement just 
before we got here though. I sat by this insane woman who 
shook and trembled until I thought surely she’d have a spell or 
something. After a while she tried to open the window, looked 
perfectly terrified, and fainted dead away. Can you imagine? 

“Oh, yes, she came around all right — couldn’t even tell the 
driver where she was going, who she was or anything, though. 
No, I don’t know what happened. When I got off she was still 
just sitting there stiff and staring, like she didn’t know what was 
going on. I don’t see why you’re so interested, Betty. She was 
just crazy, that’s all.” 

Faith Munford. 


This poem is to appear in the National Christian Advocate. 

Divine Feeling 

The morning sun 

Folding into bits of stained glass window — 

Music from the organ 
Rich and mellow 

Filling every heart with love and joy 
The soul drawing nearer — nearer 
Unto God 

IV hit e robed choir 

Soprano — alto — blending many voices 

Into songs of praise 

Celestial 

Lifting human minds unto a higher plane 
U pward — upward — upward 
T o Divine Power 
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The minister 

fVith words of wisdom to impart 
Arms raised in prayer 
Anxious brow 

Searching — searching o y er the throng 
For a note of simple understanding 
And assurance 

Little children 

Looks of wonder — wide-eyed gazes on these faces 

Rut calm security 

Ease 

Of parents ruddy palm enclosing small white hands 
To help them know the way of right 
And Godliness 

Steadfast friends 

Beside each other in the second pew 
Knowing inner thoughts 
No secrets hid 

IVhat ePe the fate, success or dark defeat 
Friendship 9 s strength is ever near 
Uplifting 

Infinite joy 

Of one glad Sunday morn 

Holy worship 

Peace 

And all of it is come of God 
9 Tis He alone can give 
Divine Feeling 


Charlotte Gaines. 


She too, was once a IV esleyanne. 

WILLIE SNOW ETHRIDGE 

When Willie Snow Ethridge graduated from Wesleyan over 
a quarter of a century ago, the annual, as was then the custom, 
put a quotation by her senior write-up which was intended to sum 
up her personality. 

“Nothing is accomplished without enthusiasm,” the yearbook 
said of Willie Snow. The remarkable thing is that the unin- 
hibited Willie has been able to successfully make something of 
nothing with that early recognized and long enduring enthu- 
siasm. 

In a talk at Wesleyan recently she told the crowd that had 
gathered to enjoy gaiety with her that she chose for the material 
of her informal essays little inconsequential, incongruous hap- 
penings. 

“Life is full of wonderful things. There is excitement for all 
of you if you take time out to look for it.” What Mrs. Ethridge 
didn’t say — and probably doesn’t realize — is that her capacity 
for enjoyment is the result of a temperament which, unfortunate- 
ly, is not common. 

The situation which she describes so cleverly in “As I Live and 
Breathe,” “I’ll Sing One Song,” and “This Little Pig Stayed 
Home” might have been “nothing” to a less imaginative and 
zestful person than Mrs. Ethridge. By injecting into small do- 
mestic scenes her sparkle and wit she made them interesting and 
amusing to others, just as the same qualities must have made 
them enjoyable as she lived them. 

As an undergraduate at Wesleyan, Willie indulged in a dis- 
maying long list of activities. She was toastmistress at banquets, 
president of clubs, editor of publications. Significantly she was 
college correspondent for the Macon Telegraph and married 
its brilliant, liberal young city editor, Mark Ethridge. 

Willie grew up with the 20th Century. She was as irrepres- 
ible, fun loving, and gay as the Roaring Twenties in which she 
lived. Unlike too many of that generation, Willie was never 
“lost ’ and her passion for living was not a frenzied result of the 
chaos and confusion of the times, but a wholesome delight in 
being really alive. 

Possibly because she was married to a newspaperman who op- 
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posed vigorously such evils as the Klan and the intolerable con- 
ditions under which textile workers in the South labored in the 
Twenties, Mrs. Ethridge’s humour had a underlying base of 
common sense and responsibility. 

Although “Mingled Yarn,” her only novel, is the least suc- 
cessful of her books, it reflected a maturity of thought that makes 
her new book “It’s Greek to Me,’’ one of the most penetrating 
books written about the complicated Balkan situation. 

Willie always attempts to bring Wesleyan into her books. She 
is loyal and characteristically evangelical in her support of the 
college. Her pride in Wesleyan has been demonstrated material- 
ly by many such acts as a gift of $1,000 from the royalties of “As 
I Live and Breathe” and a scholarship to grils interested in jour- 
nalism. 

Mother of four children, author of five books, an open mind- 
ed liberal who urged support and tolerance of ally Russia in an 
Alumnae Day speech at Wesleyan in 1945 and condemned the 
tactics of the same nation as she observed them in the Balkans 
last year, Willie retains her unmatchable sense of humor and 
her unmitigated enthusiasm. But under all the energy and fun 
there is a hard, clear thinking, loving and lovable woman. 

Betty Thompson. 


ANSWERS: 

2 — b 

3 — a, b, c, d. 

4 — c 

5 — d (the golf course) 

6— b 

7— d 

8— d 

9— d 
10 — d 







